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were five: the Education Act, 19052 (with an equivalent measure
for London passed in the following year); the Irish Land Pur-
chase Act, 1903; the Licensing Act, 1904; the creation of the
Committee of Imperial Defence (1904); and the Anglo-French
Convention (1904), which formed the basis of the Entente with
France. Abroad there occurred the Russo-Japanese war (1904-
5), and the first international crisis over Morocco (1905). Con-
current as a growing embarrassment from May 1903 onwards
was the fiscal controversy raised by Chamberlain, which so split
the unionist party that the cabinet, by secessions of leading
members, was reduced almost to a rump. Concurrent also from
1903 was the controversy over Chinese labour for the Rand; in
sanctioning which Balfour committed as prime minister his one
quite indefensible mistake.
The Education Act, 1902, ranks for England and Wales among
the two or three greatest constructive measures of the twentieth
century. Balfour did not devise it; that was done by R. L. (after-
wards Sir Robert) Morant, an official of the board of education.1
But no statesman less dominated than Balfour was by the concept
of national efficiency would have taken it up and carried it
through, since its cost on the side of votes was obvious and deter-
rent. The act sprang from the situation described in the last
chapter, under which secondary education was being developed
partly by the councils of counties and county boroughs under the
Technical Instruction Act and partly by the school boards under
the Elementary Education Acts. Morant, starting from a keen
interest in secondary education and a study of its organization
in foreign countries, came to the conclusion that the school board
version of it had defects that could not be put right. He also, in
1898, discovered, what nobody else knew, that it was ultra vires
under the acts, and could be stopped by law. Just at that time
a conflict was arising in London between the school board and
the county council's technical education board, and Morant
communicated his discovery to the secretary of the latter. The
result was the bringing (1899) of a test case, and the surcharging
of the school board by the official auditor, T. B. Cockerton, under
seven different heads. Were the surcharges upheld, the legal
basis of the higher education carried on by school boards would
be gone, involving hundreds of day and evening schools up and
1 For whose work see B. M. Allen, Sir Robert Morant (1934).